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fered in his version — and as translator of other works from the 
Arabic and Persian as well as of Villon and Boccaccio. His 
work in original verse was first popularly made known by Glee- 
son White's delightful collection of Ballades, Rondeaus, etc., in 
the Canterbury Poets series, where several selections from John 
Payne were given. In the same series Samuel Waddington's 
collection of "Sonnets of This Century" introduced John Payne 
as sonneteer. As might be expected, Mr. Payne shows in his 
poems the result of his world-wide acquaintance with other lan- 
guages and literary forms. His most frequent forms are thus, 
after the opening "Dedication to Richard Wagner," the tale in 
verse, i. e., the Ballad and the Romance ; the numerous French 
forms — the madrigal, rondel, rondeau, chant royal, barcarole, 
pantoum — a language and literature that was very close to 
him ; and twenty sonnets at the close, including one in Itallian 
(after Milton's example) and two in French. 

While all these are suited to his genius, to a lover of the 
legends and tales of long ago and otherwhere, the ballad form 
is peculiarly his. His admirers compare "The Ballad of Isobel" 
with Rossetti's "Blessed Damozel" and wish to contend that 
were it so well known it would be as much admired. But this 
is going too far. Both are based upon the supernatural ; and 
while we may find John Payne's poem tender and graceful, it has 
not the magical halo of other-worldliness that is shed about Ros- 
setti's masterpiece. 

A Shropshire Lad. By A. E. Housman. New York: The Bodley Head, 
The John Lane Co. 1906. 

It is a dainty note the Shropshire Lad sings, though it pro- 
ceeds from an instrument of not very wide register. The poems 
— fifty-three in number — are all lyrical and of the country-side, 
descriptive of the woods and phases of the country and of the 
thoughts of country-folk. From this it is an easy passage to 
the country tale of mingled superstition and realism, the curi- 
ous blending of supernatural belief and gross actuality, with a 
tinge of humor and of fatalism. The Shropshire Lad, a child 
of the country, has been able still to keep this folk-feeling. The 
origin of his muse is the folk-song, and its expression never de- 
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parts far from the simpler forms of verse, usually in quatrains, 
something akin to those of the ballad, or of the nature of the 
pastoral It is just this presentation of a naive touch that make 
him for many a delight 

We quote the simple joy of these lines under the trees and 
blossoms : 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 

And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 



